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KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING -- - 


T he business of Rand McNally is knowledge and understand- 
ing. The products we design, manufacture, and market have 
but a single goal — to assist in the diffusion of intelligence. 
Whatever the particular product may be, a map, a textbook, 
an atlas, a globe — there is but one standard in the delibera-~ 
tion of its probable existence: is it necessary for the growth 
and spread of knowledge and understanding? If the answer 
is not an unequivocal “yes” the project dies on the planning 
table. 

We're a bit proud of our ninety years of progress and 
accomplishments. We're sincerely gratefu! for the confidence 
you've placed in us. We're downright humble in the contem- 
plation of tasks still undone. With your help we're going 
forward towards our common goal. 

We ask you to call on us in the fields of our endeavors and 
assure you that you'll continue to find @ ready hand of help — 
for our business in the next ninety years, too, will be knowl- 
edge and understanding. 
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WELCOME TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


This is indeed a notable year for the New England Assocation of Social 
Studies Teachers. The fiftieth anniversary of its parent organization, the 
New England History Teachers Association, corresponds with the first meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Social Studies to be held in New England. 
Both are happy events, the one inviting the New England Association to look 
to its not undistinguished past, the other inviting it to look to the future. For 
if it does nothing else, the meeting of the National Council should make teach- 
ers think of where they are going, of how they may be equipped to orient stu- 
dents to a world racked by economic and technological change, by tensions 
and doubts of every sort. In such a situation it is peculiarly fitting that be- 
fore considering the various topics for discussions at the multifarious meet- 
ings of November 29 and 30 the members of the National Council are going 
back both literally and symbolically to the beginnings of this country in their 
Thanksgiving Dinner at Plymouth. We are of the opinion that this return 
to 1620 as a starting point for the annual meeting should make some of us 
consider whether in our concern for immediate problems, “meaningful” 
courses, and effective techniques of teaching we may not have lost sight of 
the axiom that he who does not know the past cannot know the present. 

In such a situation as the National Council meeting presents New Eng- 
landers must have fears concerning their traditional reputation for reserve 
and standoffishness. We hope that our treatment of our guests may belie 
that reputation, because we are delighted and honored to have them with us. 
One of New England’s invisible exports has been the education which its 
schools and colleges have furnished youth from all over the nation. On this 
occasion it is we who are importing enlightenment from beyond the Berk- 
shires. And we certainly hope that our visitors in turn will carry back with 
them a cargo of good will and fellow feeling for their colleagues in this small 
but still (we like to think) important section of America. 

A meeting such as that shortly to take place makes one wonder how the 
too-brief contacts with teachers in other parts of the country may be contin- 
ued.. Perhaps the pages of THE BULLETIN may provide one channel, and our 
visitors are assured that with this complimentary copy of THE BULLETIN goes 
an invitation to keep in touch with us by sending ideas and information you 
think should interest us. 

And while we are suggesting to “furriners” that the pages of THE BUL- 
LETIN are open to them, we might suggest the same to the natives. During 
our term in office we have felt rather as we did when as a student editor we 
used to write half a dozen articles and book reviews an issue under assumed 
names. It hasn’t come to that yet with THE BULLETIN, but the magazine in 
in the three years of its existence has been the work of too’small a segment 
of the members of the New England Association. To prevent its becoming in- 
grown, to make it more truly representative of the membership (and to light- 
en the labors of the editor) we’d like to see a greater stream of unsolicited 
items of every sort. H. W. B. 


The National Council meeting having involved the New England Associa- 
tion in expenses beyond its ordinary revenues, it is gratifying to be able to 
report that gifts from individuals and schools, as well as the extra advertis- 
ing for this issue of THE BULLETIN, have preserved the solvency of the or- 
ganization and may even have produced a surplus to be devoted to a fitting 
celebration of our fiftieth anniversary in the spring of 1947. The officers of 
the association take this opportunity to thank the donors who have made it 
possible for us to fulfil our duties as hosts. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


HORACE KIDGER, 
Newton High School. 


(In this fiftieth anniversary ‘year of the present organization of NEASST, 
it is fitting that an account of its origins and activities should be written by 
the man to whom it owed the most. For nearly thirty years Horace Kidger 
served with devotion and energy as Secretary of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association.) 


The origins of the New England History Teachers’ Association date back 
to February, 1895, when under the aegis of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, a conference was held to consider college 
entrance requirements in history. The members of this conference were 
Ray Greene Huling, head master of the Cambridge English High School; 
Katherine Coman of Wellesley College; Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer 
Academy; Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, and Edwin A. Start 
of Tufts College. During Professor Coman’s absence in Europe, Elizabeth 
Kendall of Wellesley College took her place. This group made a report call- 
ing for better methods of teaching history, and more time to be devoted to 
its study; it also recommended to the colleges a plan to secure these results. 

When the report of the conference won favorable recognition both from 
its sponsors and from the Schoolmasters’ Association of New York, the 
members of the conference felt the time appropriate to start a permanent 
organization of teachers of history. Accordingly, they sent the following _ 
invitation to between forty and fifty teachers of history in New England: 

“The members of the Conference on College Entrance Requirements in 
History, appointed by the New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools in 1895, extend to you a cordial invitation to be present 
at a preliminary meeting of a few New England teachers of history in schools 
and colleges, to consider the advisability of forming a permanent organiza- 
tion of teachers of history and government (including principals interested 
in these subjects); It is believed by the Conference that the time has come 
when such an organization can be of great benefit to teachers of history 
individually and to the advancement of the work in which we are all in- 
terested. 


“A meeting will be held on Saturday, the seventeenth of April, at the 
Colonial Club, Quincy Street, Cambridge. (Enter sy the door on the south 
side.) The session for the consideration of the question of permanent or- 
ganization and for such action in regard thereto as may seem desirable will 
be opened at half past eleven in the forenoon. Those present are invited 
to lunch at the Club as our guests at one o’clock. After the lunch a dis- 
cussion will be held upon some subject of common interest.” 

The upshot of this meeting was a plan of organization and the 
election of a slate of officers. 

The first regular meeting of the new organzation was held on 
October 40, 1897, at Boston University. The major subject, “Methods 
of Teaching and Studying History,” indicated the character of the 
early meetings. The subject of the second meeting was “Methods of 
Teaching History, as Tested by Actual Experience” and of the third, 
“The Ethical Value of History.” According to contemporary accounts 
both college and secondary school teachers engaged in animated dis- 
cussions of classroom experience and varying methods of approach. 
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Most of the earlier meetings had a program developed from the 
report of some committee of .the Association. From the beginning 
there were the following standing committees: on Text-Books; on 
Courses of Study; on Methods of Teaching and Study; on Historical Materi- 


als, and on College Requirements. 

An outstanding characteristic of the new Association was the large 
number of college teachers among its members. They were co-workers 
in starting it and they attended its meetings in goodly numbers, taking 
an active part in the discussions. 

For many years a _ stenographic account of the proceedings was 
published in the “Annual Register” which cost the nominal sum of 
fifteen cents. When an outstanding paper was presented, it was printed 
and sold for a somewhat larger price. Some such papers were “The 
Teaching of Mediaeval History in the Schools” by Ephraim Emerton; 
“The Fall of Rome” by James Harvey Robinson; “The Place of Geog- 
raphy in the Teaching of History,” and “The Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in the Seventeenth Century” by Charles M. Adams. 

Committees were active. One of the first publications of the Asso- 
ciation was entitled “Report on Text-Books in American History.” 
Another was “Historical Sources in Schools” which was published 
through the MacMillan Company. Perhaps the most widely read title 
was “A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools,” put on the market by 
D. C. Heath. This syllabus could be purchased as a whole or separ- 
ately in any one of its four component. parts. It was the work of four 
committees, each composed of college and secondary school instructors 
and each covering a distinct historical field. It was divided into “An- 
cient History,” intended for Grade IX, “Mediaeval and Modern History 
for Grade X; “English History” for Grade XI; and “American History” 
for Grade XII. 

The meetings were varied in character, with panel discussions as 
well as lectures, sectional meetings as well as general; two-day ses- 
sions as well as the standard morning-sessions-plus-luncheon arrange- 
ment. The range of topics was wide: “The Far East,” “The Near 
East,” “Ancient History,” “The Teaching and Study of Recent Ameri- 
can History,” “How Far May History Courses in School Be a Prepar- 
ation for History Courses in College?”, and so on. A memorable 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of “The Project Method of Teach- 
ing History,” the subject being presented by William Kilpatrick and 
Roy Hatch of Columbia University. At another gathering a high 
school pupil, a normal school pupil, a college student, and a _ school 
administrative official were called upon to present their idea of “What 
Is Good History Teaching?” 

The Association was fortunate in its speakers. National figures in 
the various fields of the social studies were among its members and 
took an active part in its meetings. Such men as A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Wilbur Cortez Abbott and Sidney B. Fay not only took part in the 
work of the Association but were also instrumental in aiding it to secure 
distinguished guest speakers — President Eliot of Harvard; Senator 
Beveridge, the biographer of John Marshall, and from England G. P. 
Gooch, president of the British Historical Association; and W. G. S&S. 
Adams of Oxford University. 

In 1944 the New England History Association merged with the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association to form our present organization. 
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THE INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN HISTORY AT YALE 


THomAs C. MENDENHALL, 
Head of Instruction in Freshman History, Yale University. 


In origin all introductory college history courses of necessity represent 
a compromise between the more universal ideal of what such courses should 
attempt to be and the various local peculiarities which inevitably limit the 
realization of this ideal. The present writer has wrestled with the problem 
long enough to realize that both the dilemma inherent. in this compromise, and 
the reality of these local variations effectively preclude the discovery of any 
universal, let alone perfect, panacea. Ideally the first college course in history 
should introduce the student to the delights of the subject at the college level; 
it should give him a broad enough panorama of the movement of civilization 
through time to provide a significant background for the rest of his college 
program. In addition the course should contain that maturity of synthesis 
and interpretation which is probably the greatest single difference between 
school and college work in history. Such a course also must serve the special 
needs of the would-be history major. 

In practice, however, this ideal must make compromises with certain harsh 
realities, usually of a local origin. There is, for instance, the role which the 
history offerings may be called upon to play in the curriculum of the college. 
History may furnish the core of the course of study, or it may be just a re- 
quired element in a general plan of distribution, or, again, it may be one of 
the great electives in a system of free election. Other forces which might 
equally influence the result would be the size and talents of the staff available, 
the actual number of hours, both in class and without, which may be pre- 
empted, and finally, the possible existence of a local, traditional treatment 
of the introductory course. 

In the light of this oversimplified analysis of the problem, the solution 
developed at Yale may be of more general value. Traditionally at Yale, since 
the days of G. B. Adams, the introductory course has been the development 
of western civilization from the fall of Rome to the present. Although at 
times in the past it has enjoyed the dubious pleasure of being a required 
course, in recent years it has been an elective, usually followed in sophomore 
year, particularly if the student contemplated a history major, by a course 
in American history or in English history. Unlike most other departments, 
the department of history has not insisted on the introductory course as a 
prerequisite for any upperclass courses in history. In keeping with other 
freshman instruction at Yale, it was always taught in small divisions, and 
with a very strong emphasis on having a majority, if not of the department, 
at least of its~most active teachers share the burden of instruction. And 
finally, to the everlasting glory of the senior members of the department and 
to the eternal gratitude of the young men who have enjoyed the unique privi- 
lege of trying their wings therein, the course has always had a degree of 
autonomy as-untsual as it has been rewarding. 

The staff of the course have always been in a chronic state of dissatisfac- 
tion bordering on despair, probably a very healthy sign. Indeed it should 
be admitted at the outset that all introductory courses in history present al- 
most insoluble problems in scope and method. If the student is to survey 
the movement of history through a sizeable period of time, he can hardly af- 
ford to pause along the way to discover the complexity that lies beneath the 
surface of the narrative he is reviewing. On the other hand, much of the 
insight, if not the perspective which should result from the study of history 
is derived from an understanding of this complexity which actually is his- 
tory. To reconcile more successfully the proper amount of sweep through 
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time with the complex analysis of a given moment in time and at least an 
introduction to a technique of general utility remained a permanent chal- 
lenge. In the years just before the war the situation appeared to worsen as 
the omnibus text book came to overload the content side of the course. 


At this same time other factors were combining with this perennial dis- 
content to change these courses. The new course of study in Yale College al- 
lowed each department only one year course as a prerequisite for the major. 
The history department which had formerly required European and either 
American or English history, might now require only one of them. In the case 
of the future history majors this seemed to point to a common introduction 
to method since a common denominator of content could no longer be expect- 
ed. Furthermore, the relationship of the introductory course to the second- 
ary school courses in history called for re-examination. Here many divergent 
backgrounds had to be reconciled. Some students came to Yale with consider- 
able work in history in preparatory school, often of a very factual nature; 
others came from schools where the history courses were of a caliber or an 
intensity which it was hard to equal in a college freshman course; others 
came from high schools where they had taken social studies or civics rather 
than history. 


Under the stimulus of the war, the history department set about recon- 
ciling both the older dissatisfaction with the course as it existed and these 
newer complications by formulating a new program of introductory courses 
in history. This program, now in its second year of trial, consists of three 
year courses in European, American, and English history open espeeially to 
freshmen and sophomores, and any one of which will serve as a prerequisite 
for a major in history. All three courses follow the same general pattern. 
The students in European history, for instance, meet together for two peri- 
ods of lecture each week. With the aid of very brief assignments in a text 
book the lectures provide a narrative of the development of western Euro- 
pean civilization from the beginning of the Middle Ages until the present day 
(the term break comes at 1715). The text readings are carefully arranged 
to accompany each lecture and provide in most cases the minimum of factual 
detail, thus freeing the lecture for a certain amount of interpretation for 
which purpose it is surely better suited. In addition to the lectures each 
student attends two hours of discussion class each week. These classes are 
limited to from twenty to twenty-five students, and are allowed two sessions 
each week in order to give them the same stature and importance as the lec- 
ture course. 

In the discussion classes the work is done entirely in. the weekly “prob- 
lems,” of which each student has his own copy. These consist of an Histori- 
cal Introduction which provides the setting for the week’s work, a set of 
Questions for Study to serve as a guide and focus for the students’ prepara- 
tion, and selected source materials arranged in two parts corresponding to 
the two meetings of the week. Unlike most other collections of original ma- 
terials these problems are each organized around a topic, and the topics are 
so arranged as to develop a theme during the course of the term. The prob- 
lems thus differ from the Parallel Course Problems as Fred Fling originally 
developed them in that they have a unity of subject or theme which binds 
them together. They differ from the Columbia Contemporary Civilization 
materials in that the excerpts are much briefer and more deliberately select- 
ed to illuminate a particular topic. 

In the first term of the European history course the problems, which 
parallel quite closely the sequence of the lectures, are centered on the theme 
of the individual and authority as seen at such different periods as feudalism 
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and the medieval church, or the parliamentary monarchy and despotism of 
the seventeenth century. In the second term the problems are devoted to 
liberal and national movements in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a 
more concentrated topic with considerable emphasis on the history of ideas. 
The problems in the American history course have been organized around 
the origins and background of the Civil War (first term) and the origins of 
the New Deal (second term). 

With lectures and text book taking care of the sweep of history, the dis- 
cussion sections deliberately concentrate on a more limited topic or period. 
This results in a much closer approximation to the actual complexity of his- 
tory than is normally possible in an introductory course. The latter has 
usually proved either a feast or a famine; the bewildered sfudent often alter- 
nates between detailed study of certain topics traditionally studied in detail 
or representing the particular instructor’s hobby, and lightening-like sur- 
veys of great chunks of historical time. The Yale scheme is at least consist- 
ent, for the lectures can unhesitatingly attempt an even stream of narrative, 
confident that the students are achieving in the discussion sections an aware- 
ness of the variety of forces at work in history. 

Finally the student is shown the different kinds of materials at the use 
of the historian, the skills which have been developed to handle, interpret and 
evaluate these materials, and the more general application of these histori- 
cal methods to the handling of all man-made evidence. Much of this is done 
almost unobtrusively in connection with all the problems. The student has 
perforce to become expert at reading and analyzing many different kinds of 
materials, at assessing their value, detecting their bias, and at formulating 
his own conclusions as a result. Often, after the student has had an oppor- 
tunity to study an issue for himself, he is presented with a variety of classic 
interpretations: of the subject to evaluate in the light of his own knowledge. 
An occasional problem (perhaps one a term) occupys itself almost exclusively 
with method, concentrating on some relatively unimportant topic which 
would not per se call for such detailed treatment. The framers of the courses 
feel that historians have been most remiss in reserving serious consideration 
of method for the select few in the graduate school. Intrinsically there is 
nothing in the techniques of the historian which necessitate this delay or 
which prevents their being taught to freshmen. To see the limits of the his- 
torian’s province, the questions he considers pertinent for his consideration, 
and something of the nature and variety of the answers he has found, all 
these should surely form part of the first college course in history. 

Much more should and could be said of the problems as teaching mater- 
ials. Their supreme virtue indeed can only be appreciated in the classroom 
itself, for nothing compares with original materials to start a class discus- 
sion spreading like a prairie fire, nor can a mere text book provide the solid 
foundation, rooted in the original stuff of history itself, with which the stu- 
dents move on to the climax of the last weeks of the term. Two years of ex- 
perimentation have served to iron out many of the kinks. Plain narrative 
or exposition is usually not enough to carry a week’s problem (a fact, in- 
cidentally, which explains much of the dissatisfaction experienced with the 
older type of disjointed “readings”’). J 

The authors of the project make no exaggerated claim for their particular 
brand of snake-oil. Unquestionably it is but another solution to a difficulty 
from which no complete relief is possible. By dividing the job into its separ- 
ate parts, by freeing the lecture to concentrate-on the broad narrative and a 
beginning at interpretation, while the problems’ investigate the depth and 
method that are history’s, the course, in their humble opinion, takes at lease 
a first step towards realizing the ideal. ; 
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ECONOMICS IN HUMAN TERMS 


RutH W. GAVIAN, 
Author of textbooks on sociology and modern problems, associate 
editor for high school social studies with D. C. Heath and Company. 


When we compare recent high school textbooks and courses of study in 
economics with those published fifteen or twenty years ago, we see signs of 
a gratifying change of emphasis. Most of the older books and courses were 
devoted to the theory of classical laissez-faire. The theory was developed 
by describing how economic principles would work under conditions of perfect 
competition, or perchance, of perfect monopoly. Since these conditions al- 
most never exist, the principles had but a remote application to our own 
economy. Furthermore, these books and courses of study deal almost en- 
tirely with the economics of- production, distribution, and exchange, paying 
little or no attention to the economics of consumption. Most writers of high 
school textbooks seemed to think that knowledge of economics is desirable 
as an end in itself and did not regard it as a tool for raising our levels of 
living. What they wrote meant little to the average high school senior. 
Economics was a course for the select few, and even for them it probably 
seldom had any outcome except the learning of sterile or misleading ver- 
balisms. 

Taken as a whole, the newer textbooks and courses of study are much 
closer to the interests and needs of the average twelfth grader. Some em- 
phasize personal economics. They are organized around personal economic 
problems and seek to develop personal economic competence. A few em- 
phasize social economics and deal at length with community and national 
problems such as housing, unemployment, social security, conservation, for- 
eign trade, and the preservation of free enterprise. Others contain a sys- 
tematic description of modern economic institutions and touch on some of 
the problems in operating and using them. Thus the high school course in 
economics is coming to be less theoretical and more related to everyday 
living. It is being thought of less as a difficult formal discipline and more 
as a subject with functional value for average young people. 

A functional course in economics should, it seems to me, help students 
to develop economic competence in three areas: (1) as consumers, (2) as 
workers, and (3) as citizens. In carrying out these aims we educators must 
abandon abstract and bloodless theory and try to discover what are the 
economic concerns of young people today. We need to know their immedi- 
ate economic problems and those they will soon face as they take their places 
in the community as workers and heads of families. We need to see these 
personal problems in relation to current issues such as labor-management 
relations, fair employment practices, the extension of social security, and 
full employment. Thus we shall be able to lead students to view individual 
economic problems in their social setting and to realize that some of them 
cannot be satisfactorily solved except through collective action. 

As consumers, high school students have immediate problems of buyman- 
ship and money management. They are also deeply concerned about plan- 
ning their future education and finding out how much one must earn in 
order to marry. Here are some of the questions te be considered in a course 
intended to help students become more proficient as consumers. How does 
an intelligent individual go about selecting clothing, cosmetics, food, recrea- 
tion, a doctor, a dentist, a hospital? What are the signs of an efficient and 
considerate shopper? How can an individual learn to manage his money 
wisely? Should I obtain further formal education and how should I choose, 
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huy, and use it? What do I need to know about consumer credit and how to 
obtain a small loan in an emergency? Should I purchase life insurance for 
protection, as a form of saving, or both? What is the value and cost of 
hospital and sickness insurance? What are the rights and duties of a ten- 
ant? Is it better to rent or to own a home? On what earnings can a 
young worker be completely self-supporting? How much money should a 
young couple have before they marry? What does it cost to support a 
household of two young adults? What does it cost to support a household 
of two adults and one or two youngsters? 


High school students have many anxieties as they look forward to earn- 
ing a living. They are eager for information that will assist them to take 
their place as workers. Here are some of the questions in regard to work 
that a functional course in economics may help students to answer. What 
are the relative lifetime earnings in typical occupations? Why do lifetime 
earnings vary so greatly? What other factors should be considered in 
choosing a vocation? What level of ability and preparation is required in 
typical occupations? How much does length of schooling affect one’s prob- 
able future earnings? In what occupations are employment opportunities 
increasing? In what occupations are employment opportunities decreasing? 
How does an inexperienced worker find a job? What do I need to do in 
applying for a job? How may a young worker obtain promotion? Shall I 
join a union? How can I be an effective member of my union? What is 
genuine collective bargaining? What is the difference between money wages 
and real wages? What is the right wage from the standpoint of a group 
of workers? How is the community affected by monopolistic practices on 
the part of labor unions? What are the different kinds of unemployment? 
What should an unemployed worker do? What are the chances of success 
if I establish my own business? What preparation is needed for starting a 
business of my own? 


Through the study of eeonomics young people ought to become better 
economic citizens. This outcome will follow as (1) they come to understand 
that their individual welfare is bound up with the welfare of all, and (2) 
they see how the common welfare is affected by various practices of con- 
sumers, labor unions, and businessmen, and by government policies. The 
starting point must be immediate personal problems, for high school stu- 
dents have little interest in broad-scale social-economic problems as such. 
Among questions which future citizens should discuss are: How can Ameri- 
cans be sure of jobs and a living? To increase the number of jobs: (1) 
should immigration be stopped?; (2) should married women be denied 
jobs?; (3) should hours of work be reduced?; (4) should farm youth be 
encouraged to stay on the farm?; (5) should we put off imports of all goods 
that can be produced in the United States? How can Americans be sure of 
adequate medical care? Why is there a housing shortage and what can be 
done about it? Is everyone a taxpayer? What is a progressive tax? 
What is a regressive tax? Which type of tax is most likely to pro- 
mote full employment? What groups of workers are covered by existing 
social security laws?_ Why do some people wish to adopt additional kinds 
of social security? Is the private enterprise system in danger from the 
right, from the left, or from both directions? 

The course worked out in this manner should enable students to become 
aware of their economic concerns and tensions, show them how to develop 
personal economic competence, and awaken their interest in some of the 
great social-economic issues of our time. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


KAY GRIMSHAW HERMAN, 


Plato’s concept of an ideal society was that education should fashion the 
life of an individual in an all-around manner and give to his body and soul 
all the beauty and perfection they were capable of attaining. The present- 
day aim of education differs very little. 

The curriculum of the modern elementary school varies in scope and se- 
quence in different communities, but attempts to give each individual an 
opportunity to develop the capacity for happy and effective life in a complex 
society. The curriculum must help him evolve ways of living and acting in 
harmony with his own nature and the demands of society. 

Some traditionalists object to social studies because they feel that the 
subject matter fields of history, geography, civics, and economics taught in 
many traditional school systems are being neglected when grouped together 
under the term social studies. In its broadest interpretation the term social 
studies includes not only the history, geography, and civics of the old days, 
but enough economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
and other related subjects to make the materials studied a basis for under- 
standing the relationships which exist between man and his physical environ- 
ment and between the individual and society. 

History teachers in the secondary schools and colleges sometimes say that 
the elementary school no longer teaches history. True it is that in the mod- 
ern school there is no place for the type of history course which requires the 
memorizing of long lists of dates, excerpts from important documents, and a 
large number of unrelated facts about events which have no significance for 
the pupils. In its place the modern curriculum includes history presented 
through a carefully planned sequence of units so that the student can readily 
see some reason for engaging in their numerous activities. Instead of mem- 
orizing and repeating parts of the text book the child is assisted in building 
historical concepts which will help him understand what has happened dur- 
ing the growth of our own and other countries. Current affairs are often 
used as a spring board for the study of the civilizations of the past, giving 
many opportunities for comparing and contrasting what goes on in our world 
today with the events and trends of earlier days. Thus history becomes a 
vital, interesting narrative. 

What then of geography? If so much time is to be spent on history how 
can the field of geography be properly covered? In social studies programs 
geography is no longer the simple drill on locating countries, capitals, im- 
portant cities, and boundaries, and the memorizing of a féw facts about each, 
but rather the basis for the gradual evolution of those geographical concepts 
which help develop an understanding that the kind of environment in which 
a man lives is an important factor in determining how he acts, how he looks, 
what he eats, the kind of home in which he lives, and the type of work which 
will be most profitable and give him the greatest satisfaction. In order to 
develop realistic concepts the social studies program must avoid the use of 
the once popular stereotyped materials about the wooden shoes and tulips of 
Holland, the cherry blossoms and kimonos of Japan, and the feathers and 
war whoops of the Indians. In their place there must be an almost inex- 
haustible supply of varied materials to help children learn that peoples 
throughout the world have the same basic needs for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter; that people everywhere use their environment to meet these needs; that 
people gradually have learned to make those changes in environment which 
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will facilitate the accomplishment of-their purposes; that the type of society 
changes as the ability to adapt nature increases. 

But surely the elementary school must still teach civics as in the days of © 
old. The trend in the modern school is away from civics for the sake of civics 
and toward the training of good citizens. Good citizenship demands not only 
a knowledge of how our government is set up and the names of the various 
departments and their functions, but also an understanding of the character 
traits and specific abilities which make a person worthy of leadership in a 
democracy. 

Since the scope of the social studies program in the modern elementary 
school is extensive, the responsibilities of the teacher are manifold. She is 
no longer able to keep a chapter ahead of her class and feel that she is doing 
an acceptable piece of work. Inasmuch as the primary aim of education is 
the development of well-integrated personalities, she must be able to guide 
her students in their myriad activities, for children like adults learn most 
readily through direct experiences. 

Social studies, then, maintain a vital role within the structure of modern 
elementary school curriculum. In some parts of the country the social stu- 
dies program is the foundation upon which the entire curriculum is based. 
All learning experiences are centered around social living or social relation- 
ships within the school, the community, and in ever-widening areas which 
finally encompass the world. Pupils are encouraged to share their personal 
experiences with others, to attack group and community problems and fol- 
low them through to a satisfactory solution, and to engage in community ac- 
tivities in order to become aware of the resources and possible deficiencies 
of their immediate environment. Through many direct and vicarious ex- 
periences in a curriculum centered around the social studies the modern 
elementary school aims, as does all education, at the gradual development 
of individuals with the courage and capacity for effective living in a demo- 
cratic world society. 


Recently at East Haven High School, Conn., the Visual Aids and History 
Departments cooperated in an interesting experiment as a result of which 
the classes in visual aids and problems of democracy produced a phonograph 
record entitled “The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut” for its “Growth 
of Democracy” series. For information write Miss Zita Matthews, chairman, 
History Department. 


An attempt to bridge the gap between civics in the classroom and govern- 
ment in action was made this summer at the University of Connecticut. In 
the course of a five-day “workshop” some forty teachers met with state legis- 
lators, executives, and legal officers to discuss specific problems of local _. 
ernment under the general headings “How Laws Are Made,” “The State 
Executive,” “The Administration of Justice,” “State Fiscal Management,” 
“Local Government Finance,” and “Federal, State, and Local Fiscal Rela- 
tions.” 


From August 19 to 23 the University of Vermont, together with the Home 
Demonstration Department of the State Agricultural Extension Service 
sponsored a short course in public problems for women throughout the state. 
“It was excellent,” writes a correspondent, “a splendid example of adult edu- 
cation in the field of social science, both practical and stimulating.” 
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SEEING PLACES 
THOMAS H. RICHARDSON, 
Sf New Haven High School, 
President, New England History Teachers’ Association, 1936. 


In the Tate Art Gallery of London there hangs Sir John Millais’ painting 
“The Boyhood of Sir Walter Raleigh.” Reproductions of this work are very 
common. The artist portrays a man and a boy sitting by the seaside with 
great earnestness shown on the face of each. The man appears to be describ- 
ing to the boy some place or scene beyond the sea. The two characters might. 
be thought of as teacher and pupil for evidently we have here the age-old 
process of teaching and learning. On the face of the narrator one sees ex- 
perience and self confidence. On the countenance of the listener there is 
registered a look of great interest. One can almost see on the face of the 
boy the desire to ask the teacher, “Did you really see these things?” If the 
narrator can answer “yes” we believe the boy’s enthusiasm and desire to hear 
more will be increased. We do not know just what access Sir Walter had to 
reading matter in his boyhood. We suspect some material was available. We 
do not know if he could read at this age, we suspect he could. But a boy 
reading books of travel will hardly be as fascinated with the printed page 
as he would be listening to an experienced traveller and skilled narrator. 

Here we get around to the point of this article. How much additional 
ability does it add to the teacher and what additional confidence does it in- 
spire on the part of the pupil for the teacher to be able to say, “Yes, I really 
saw this thing.” The life period of any individual is rather short when com- 
pared with the long span of history. The oldest teachers can claim to have 
been present at or remember, relatively few of the world’s great events. How- 
ever, we can travel to the places and with a rich background of information 
and a vivid imagination one can live again in the past. The ancient Roman 
festivities seem more real to one who has seen the Coliseum. No skillful 
author can give such a vivid impression of the girlhood of Joan of Arc as one 
gets by a visit to Domremy. Not many were permitted to see the Japanese 
surrender on the deck of the Missouri but merely to walk on the deck of this 
ship thousands of miles away from the scene of the surrender gives one a pic- 
ture of what happened there. Much of the full appreciation of WHAT oc- 
curred in the past can be obtained by visiting the place WHERE it took 
place. Fortified by travel experience and strengthened by self- confidence the 
teacher who “really saw” the place has an invaluable asset when standing 
before a group of potentially restless and bored pupils. 

One of the greatest. responsibilities of the history teacher is to interpret 
correctly the lives and thoughts of the masses who lived within the scope of 
time under discussion at any particular moment. In this day of social un- 
rest the world over the history teacher has a unique obligation to the pupil. 
The immensity of the undertaking almost overwhelms one. ‘ 

For the moment let us forget our obligations to other people and consider 
our domestic situation. How adequately can one teach United States His- 
tory without getting around to the different sections of our nation and ex- 
changing thoughts with the respective communities? To what extent can 
careful reading be substituted for actual experience? This writer is of the 
opinion that a year spent reading in a library is hardly a substitute for a 
few days of actual experience. We had rather talk with the “Okies” about 
their experience than to read an author’s version of it, and we prefer to talk 
with them where it happened. Standing on the banks of the Mississippi 
River at Memphis or New Orleans watching barges of commerce move for a 
few hours gives a much better picture of reality than singing “Old Man Riv- 
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er” for a life time. One week of well-planned sight-seeing in Virginia, down 
the Rhappahanock, across to historic Williamsburg, back by Richmond, and 
thence over to Charlottesville will give a better insight into life there during 
days gone by than a whole generation of singing “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia.”” One week spent in the deep South during the cotton ginning season 
will give one a truer picture of life there than many of the recent books about 
it. The “Jungle” may claim to picture the stock yards of Chicago but this 
hook is a poor substitute for an actual visit there. No amount of reading and 
teaching about the Forty-niners can give one such a picture of their life as 
just one trip across a western desert today. The significance of wheat in the 
life of the people of our western states can hardly be appreciated until one 
has lived through a harvesting season with them, and better still has driven 
a harvesting machine. The American Indian Lore passed along to us is 
hardly understood and appreciated until one has seen a tribe sitting in state- 
ly council or informal pow wow. “Water Boy” means very little to us until 
we have seen the rhythmic movement of the hammer and heard the chorus 
of voices spontaneously arising. “Home On the Range” will have a new 
meaning to us if we have seen a few of the remaining buffaloes free on our 
western plains. The “Beautiful Ohio” is much lovelier in song than in reali- 
ty but one will not really appreciate its significance in our history until a 
trip is made down the river, either on boat or along one of the modern high- 
ways parallelling its banks. 

If the foregoing is approximately true of the need of travel and experience 
for the history teacher in our own country, how much greater is the need of 
it to understand people of other countries who speak a different language, 
worship a different deity, swear allegiance to government strange to us, and 
earn their scant Jiving by methods with which we are not familiar. 

We are aware of the limitations on the budget of the average teacher. 
We know the handicaps of those not allowed travel time by the local Boards 
of Education. We also know those limitations were known before the in- 
dividual entered teaching, and the sacrifice should have been anticipated. 

With the movies, newsreels, radio, and newspapers available as they are 
today, the children have an excellent opportunity to get superficial informa- 
tion. What they need to hold their attention and stimulate imagination is a 
teacher who can say, “Yes, I saw it.” We would do well to remember the 
case of the city dweller who bought the supposedly bright dog from the coun- 
try boy. When the city dweller was unablé to teach the dog as he had antici- 
pated he concluded the dog was dumb and took it back to the boy with a de- 
mand to know what was wrong with the dog. The boy replied, “Before you 
can teach a dog tricks, you have to know more than the dog.” 


At Spaulding High School, Rochester, N. H., a class project includes a 
community serapbook put together voluntarily by the pupils studying local 
communities in general. 

Some ‘of the contents include a sketch of the early history of Rochester, 
a drawing of the city seal, statistical information, a map of the city based 
on work done by the local planning board, material concerning the local 
government in chart form, pictures of the -public buildings and samples of 
the products of local factories. As we study religious and social institutions, 
and immigration, I believe we shall be able to add other interesting informa- 
tion regarding the community. 

Other projects which we have outlined for the year include a similar 
scrapbook on New Hampshire, field trips to the local court and to the state— 
legislative body, and a model election which will include registration, pri- 
maries, and regular election. NEDRA SMALL, 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING (or almost nothing) 


Now if ever is the time to form an International Relations Club. The 
job will be much easier if you will write to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York City 27, for they will 
supply an abundance of materials. Their “Fall Installment of Pamphlets” 
for high school clubs includes fifteen widely-assorted and well-selected items. 

The next time you take up the Critical Period in American history you 
might lay the Articles of Confederation and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions alongside each other. It’s rather a sobering experience, and it may 
be just as well for students to be aware of the specific weaknesses in the 
Charter. It may be obtained for ten cents from the American Association 
for United Nations, 45 East 66th Street, New York City 21. 

Strange to us is the taste for Coca-Cola and its rival, Pepsi, yet strangef 
still is the fact that while both seem to us to be corrupting the American 
taste, they are also displaying a genuine concern for education. While 
Pepsi encourages young artists and sends scores of able boys and girls to 
college, Coca furnished illustrated materials of various sorts to elementary 
schools. From the nearest Coca-Cola office you may obtain, for instance, 
materials on transportation, oil, cotton, lumber, and steel. 

Steel in turn reminds us of the educational materials put out by the New 
Haven Railroad. For those planning a unit on New England they are a 
must. For a description of the materials which include films, attractive 
pamphlets, posters, and suggestions to teachers write The New Haven Rail- 
road, Department of Educational Service, Industrial Trust Building, Provi- 
dence 3, R. I. 

Putting the Missouri to Work, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 15 cents. A 
handsomely illustrated description of the plan for unified development of the 
Missouri River Basin. Suitable for geography, contemporary problems, 
American history courses down to Junior High School and perhaps below. 

Other materials: 

Maps and How to Understand Them, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
P. O. Box 157, New York City. An excellent presentation of types of maps 
with most of the common projections explained. Fully illustrated. For 
Junior or Senior High School. 

Your Community and its Young People, Interagency Committee on Youth, 
Employment, and Education, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 316, 32 pp., 1946. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. 

The British Information Center, 30 Rockefelier Plaza, New York City 30, 
puts out a pictorial map of Great Britain, 30x 40 inches, showing natural 
and industrial resources; also a map of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, 24 x 39 inches, showing products and forms of government — a teach- 
er’s guide is included with the latter. 


BOOKS FOR ALL AGES 


New textbooks emphasizing global geography are already off the press. 
Two of these are Our Big World and The American Continents by Harlan H. 
Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker and Clarence Woodrow Sorensen (Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, 1946). The third volume in the series which 
is entitled Man in His World is not yet off the press. Our Big World, 
readily understandable by fourth grade children, is an introduction to eog- 
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raphy. Not only is the global concept well developed (there are twenty-five 
actual globe photographs of a novel type), but unusual care has also been 
given to the visual concepts of the areas covered in the text through the il- 
lustrations, all of which are either actual photographs or drawings based on 
photographs, many in color. 

The same emphases are continued in The American Continents, a study 
of the peoples of the New World in their respective home lands, though it is 
keyed, of course, to a somewhat higher level. In addition to the well-chosen 
photographs, the drawings by Milo Winter have added much to the attrac- 
tiveness and usefulness of the book. 

Children of the U. S. A., a three volume series compiled by Marion Bel- 
den Cook, whose individual titles are Stories from the East and North, Stories 
from the South and Stories from the West (Silver Burdett Company. New 
York. 1946) is a worthwhile contribution to children’s literature in the Mid- 
dle Grades especially in regard to the Social Studies. The fifty-six stories, 
each by a different writer, tell how boys and girls live, work and play in 
each of the states, the District of Columbia and the principal terrftories of 
the United States of America. Maps showing the states and territories 
where the stories take place are included in each book along with the inter- 
esting drawings which illustrate the stories. ELIZABETH HALE, 


Where Are We Heading? by Sumner Wells. New York: Harpers, 1946, 
Pp. 390, $3.00. 


The ever.ts of today are but signposts indicating the road we are now 
traveling in the field of world relations. The class-room teacher and student 
are faced with the big job of trying to master the fundamentals of “where 
we are heading.” The new book, indicated above, by Sumner Wells, should 
head the list of required readings in this field. A former Undersecretary of 


State, a close adviser to F. D. R., a participant and observer of great ex- 
perience Mr. Wells has something to say — and he says it. “The American 
delegate, Mr. Edward Stettinius, had scarcely demonstrated during his brief 
career as Secretary of State any of the qualifications required in the posi- 
tion to which he had now been appointed . . . devoid of any knowledge of 
international relations or even of modern history ...” is a sample of the 
sharp criticism meted out to the head of the American State Department. 
Mr. Byrnes fares little better. “The delegation headed by Mr. Brynes went 
to London hopelessly unprepared...” Nor is it men alone, but fundamental 
policies which come in for denunciation. “The Soviet policy in Germany is 
dynamic, the policy of the western democracies is at best static”... is but 
the beginning of a frank appraisal of the German Question. 

Our role in China, our policy in Japan, the Near East, the Balkans, all 
come into the scope of penetrating observation of the author. You may not 
always agree with Mr. Wells, but you are deeply aroused. We seem to have 
lost something dynamic somewhere between the Atlantic Charter meeting and 
the Potsdam Conference, and all that has happened since seems tinged with 
tragic possibilities. Perhaps the author is over-pessimistic. Some might 
say there is bitterness in that his own talents are not put to use in this grave 
hour. But a careful reading of the book will not substantiate such a charge. 
Wells is utterly sincere. He believes what he writes, and has the courage to 
write the truth as he sees it. His-final chapter is a hope and a promise. “It 
is not too late for the American people to secure such changes in their for- 
eign policy as seems to them necessary in the interests of world peace and 
for their own welfare.” That, however, puts a big premium on the wisdom © 
and horse-sense of the American people. A. Imrie DIxon, 

Book Review Editor. 
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Communism in Action, prepared at the instance of Representative Everett 
M. Dirksen of Illinois, under the direction of Ernest S. Griffith for the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., (79th Congress, 2d session, House Document No. 
754.) 25 cents. 


In 1945 Representative Dirksen asked the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress to write “a simple treatise on how communism op- 
erates which (would deal) fairly and impartially with the subject and which 
(would not) employ a heavily slanted and biased approach.” The Library 
staff “cheerfully accepted the assignment” and produced a 140-page document 
which Mr. Dirksen “esteems a valuable work which deserves wide distribu- 
tion.” Since this is a free country, the Honorable Representative is entitled 
to his opinion, but there is little reason to believe that serious students of the 
U. S. S. R. will agree with it. 

In the 500-odd footnotes (there is no bibliography) there is reference to 
only one work in Russian, as the Reference Staff preferred to relay on sec- 
ondary, tertiary, and even quarternary English sources. The writings of 
disillusioned ex-Communist sympathisers are cited frequently and quoted at 
length. Even the notoriously biased opinions of men like W. L. White, who 
knew neither Russia’s language nor her history, are treated with respect. 

In sum, from House Document No, 754, the reader can learn much less 
about Russia than about the Legislative Reference Staff of the Library of 
Congress. 


PALMER. 


Guides for Teachers 
and Teachers-to-be 


These two books provide elementary and high school teachers with 
concrete knowledge of what teaching the social studies means. 
They are designed for use by teachers in service and teachers in 
training. 


Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools 
BY EDGAR B. WESLEY AND MARY A. ADAMS 
A clear survey of social studies, centered on the child and his 


development. Describes progressive methods most recently in- 
troduced. 


Teaching the Social Studies, Second Edition 
BY EDGAR B. WESLEY 


A summary and interpretation of significant research, with a 
recent picture of the social studies curriculum in relation to 
democracy today. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
New England Representative 
R. M. Beuttel, 219 Forest Street, Drawer 1, Babson Park 57, Mass. 


Inquire at 


The Harper Exhibit 


AT THE N.C. S.S. CONVENTION , 
FOR PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE 
FIRST COMPLETE REVISION 
OF 


America: Its History and People 


By Faulkner and Kepner 
READY IN JANUARY, 1947 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Essential Elementary Geography 
by 


* Barrows * Parker * Sorensen 
For Grade 4 


Teaching the language of maps is one of the 
most important objectives of geography. Be- 
cause the_earth’s surface can be represented 
best on the surface of a globe, OUR BIG 
WORLD has 25 globe photographs — 19 in 
color. These give a sense of roundness, be- 
cause the globes in the book look like the globe 
in the classroom. In addition, twenty-seven 
special purpose maps help with beginning les- 
sons in map and globe reading. All maps and 
globes are carefully related to the text and 
appear where the facts they illustrate are 
first introduced. 


Historical geography is particularly important 


in the study of complex areas, such as the si . oar 
United States. In times past the relationships TheAmerican 
of the various human and natural factors were #&§ Continents ip 


less complex. Gradually they became more 


complicated. Seeing this development of our 
society from simple beginnings, and seeing 


why it developed as it did, is a tremendous aid 4> 
to children in their attempt to understand the rs  : 
geography of the present. | 


- For Grade Six 


OLD WORLD LANDS 


(available soon) 


New England Representatives: 
Western Massachusetts — Vermont 
EDWARD S. ABBOTT 


Eastern Massachusetts — Rhode Island 
JOSEPH M. MOYES 


Maine — New Hampshire, Worcester County 
NORMAN L. MATHEWS 


Music Consultant — New England 
FRANCES B. SETTLE 


Elementary Consultant 
ESTHER BOYDEN 


Silver Burdett Company 


45 EAST 17th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Our Big 4€- 
i =< 


Howard E. Wilson 


Assistant Director 
Dept. of Education 
Carnegie Endowment 
Formerly Associate 
Prof. of Education 
Harvard University 


Wallace E. Lamb 


Supervising Principal 
Central School 
Schoharie, New York 


Louise I. Capen 


Head of Social 

Science Department 
Barringer High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


American History. 


@ Combining scholarship and im- 
agination, this dramatic story of 
our national development joins a 
highly interesting style with vivid 
pictures of historical events and 
serious consideration of our eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and scien- 
tific progress. For junior high 
school, it gives special emphasis to 
the role of the United States in in- 
ternational affairs throughout its 
history, and highlights its rela- 
tions with Latin -America and 
Canada. Penetrating biographical 
sketches of national heroes and 
graphic descriptions of the day-by- 
day living of Americans through 
the years make this a rich study of 
dynamic history. 


Being A Citizen 

@ Providing a foundational course 
in civic education, this text inter- 
prets the American way of life. It 
co-ordinates the political, economic, 
social, geographical, industrial, and 
human relations of our country. It 
furnishes a valuable insight into 
the functions of democracy, exam- 
ining its strengths and weakness- 
es. Stressing the importance of 
the individual in democratic soci- 
ety, the book analyzes his connec- 
tions to the civic groups about him. 
Beginning with a simple narrative 
and survey of background materi- 
al, each chapter stimulates origi- 
nal thinking with provocative 
questions and activities. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


for Grades 6, 7, 8 


EVERY WEEK 


for Grades 8, 9, 10 


OUR TIMES 


for Grades 10, 11, 12 


OURTIMES | 


DEMOCRACY? > 


Worth Considering 


“We are not teaching history to make historians — we are teaching 
it to make citizens,” says Dr. George E. Reavis, Director of Curriculum, 
Cincinnati. Teachers in intermediate and upper elementary grades 
and social studies teachers in junior and senior high school grades may 
well consider the significance of this viewpoint. 


Please bear in mind that the graded current events series pictured 
above is published with this point of view. Every teacher in grades 
6-12 has an inescapable obligation to teach for informed, intelligent 
citizenship. These papers are the teaching tools for this objective. 
Sample copies and complete editorial program gladly sent on request. 
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